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July  9,  1951 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FOREISN  AID  PROGRAM 

On  May  2U>  1S51  the  President  sent  to  the  Congress  his  proposals  for  foreign  aid  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1952*  He  prefaced  his  recommendations  with  the  statement 
that  he  had  three  weeks  previously  transmitted  a  request  for  $60,000,000,000  for  the  United 
States  Defense  Establislment  for  the  same  period* 

The  Foreign  Aid  Program  as  presented  is  called  "A  Mutual  Security  Program,"  lumping  together 
all  military  and  economic  assistance  in  four  regions*  The  purpose  as  stated  is  "the  secur¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States  -  the  security  of  American  lives  and  homes  against  attack,  and  the 
security  of  our  rights  and  liberties  as  law-abiding  members  of  the  World  Community*" 

Size  of  Program  Recommended 


Military  Assistance 
Economic  Assistance 
TOTAL 


$6,250,000,000 

2,250,000,000 

$8,500,000,000 


Europe  -  Military  aid  $5,300,000,000  is  mainly  for  rearming  North  Atlantic  P^ct  countries* 
Economic  Aid  $1,650,000,000  is  to  include  continuation  of  economic  recovery  of 
Western  Europe  so  that  military  production  can  be  increased.  Some  aid  is  planned  for 
Austria,  Trieste,  and  Yugoslavia,  Greece  and  Turkey* 

Middle  East  and  North  Africa  -  Military  aid,  $Ui5, 000,000  includes  Greece,  Turkey  and  Iran; 

a  portion  is  available  for  other  middle  eastern  nations  if 

necessary* 

Economic  aid,  $125,000,000  includes  technical  assistance  to  Libya,  Liberia,  and  Ethiopia, 
as  well  as  the  Arab  co\intries  and  Israel*  The  Arab  refugee  appropriation  is  included* 

Asia  and  the  Pacific  -  Military  aid  $555,000,000*  Recipients  of  this  aid  will  be  the 

Chinese  armies  on  Formosa;  the  French  in  Indo-China;  the  Philippines 
Thailand  and  other  countries  in  the  area,  if  critical  need  arises* 

Economic  aid,  $375,000,000  -  to  provide  for  continuation  of  technical  cooperation  or  Point 
Four  programs  and  economic  support  for  defense  programs  in  Indo-China,  Formosa,  and  the 
Philippines*  $112*5  million  of  this  is  allocated  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Agency,  $5o  million,  appropriated  for  fiscal  1951  and  as  yet  unexpended,  is  carried 
over  making  a  total  of  $162*5  million  available  for  Korean  reconstruction  and  relief* 

Latin  America  -  Military  aid  $Uo,OuO,UOO  to  make  it  possible  for  Latin  American  countries 
"to  prepare  for  and  take  over  certain  hemisphere  defense  tasks*" 

Economic  aid  $22,0u0,000  for  technical  assistance  already  under  way. 

Administration  of  the  Program  -  The  administration  of  econoniic  assistance  for  Western  Europe 

and  most  of  the  countries  in  the  Middle  East,  Africa  and 
South  and  Southeast  Asia  will  be  carried  on  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
Consideration  is  being  given  to  placing  all  technical  assistance  programs  in  the  BOA  during 
the  period  that  that  agency  is  administering  other  foreign  economic  aid  programs 
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Some  C<uestions  About  the  Mutual  Security  Program 

The  President's  recommendations  raise  a  number  of  questions.  There  would  be  little  dissent 
from  the  announced  aim  —  "This  is  an  effort  to  build,  not  to  destroy;  to  grow  in  freedom 
and  Justice  and  mutual  respect;  to  replace  the  force  of  arms  with  the  force  of  peaceful 
change,"  It  is  the  road  toward  that  aim  which  needs  examination. 

The  major  emphasis  throughout  the  proposed  program  is  the  creation  of  military  power.  About 
three  fourths  of  this  proposed  forei^  aid  program  is  for  military  rearmaraait  and  a large 
share  of  the  remainder  is  for  economic  support  for  rearmament.  History  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  building  of  armament  has  not  provided  security  from  fear  but  has  increased 
fear.  If  weapons  and  power  can  give  security,  the  United  States  should  feel  secure  in  1931* 
It  is -in  the  most  favored  geographical  position  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  It  has  the 
greatest  and  most  highly  developed  industrial  strength,  the  largest  navy,  the  greatest  stock¬ 
pile  of  atomic  weapons  and  the  greatest  facilities  for  producing  more.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
United  States  has  felt  less  secure  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  than  at  any  time,  despite 
the  highest  level  of  armaments  in  its  peacetime  history. 

Must  the  United  States  continue  to  make  its  policy  primarily  an  attempt  to  counter  the  policy 
of  I^ussia?  CJould  this  country  not  develop  far-sighted,  imaginative  and  courageous  policies 
which  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problems  ?hiich  have  made  possible  the  spread  of  communism? 
Recognizing  the  materialistic  and  expansionist  desires  of  Russia  is  essential,  yet  it  is 
totally  inadequate  to  build  American  policy  simply  on  containment  of  Russia  and  her  policies. 

Is  it  necessary  so  completely  to  limit  the  goal  of  economic  aid  and  technical  assistaince  to 
support  of  reannament,  securing  of  strategic  materials,  and  the  seli*  interest  of  the  Unit^ 
States  as  this  program  does?  The  friends  Committee  on  liational  Legislation,  in  testimony 
before  th^  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the  Marshall  Plan,  urged  against  such  a  tie- 
up.  However,  the  President  indicates  that  economic  aid  to  Europe  is  "now  being  directed 
primarily  to  support  rearmament." 

• 

Should  the  technical  assistance  program,  or  Point  Four,  be  so  much  subordinated  to  military 
and  political  considerations?  We  believe  that  the  emphasis  should  be  on  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing  program  of  helping  people  in  areas  needing  economic  assistance  to  solve  their  problems 
of  hunger  and  poverty,  ill  health  and  disease  free  from  strategic  and  military  involvement. 
If  the  technical  assistance  program  is  coordinated  with  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  its  freedom  of  action  should  be  assured  so  that  it  can  develop  a  long  term  program  which 
will  command  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  the  peoples  whom  it  is  designed  to  aid, 

REVISION  OF  OUR  IMMIGRATION  LAWS 

The  immigration  and  naturalization  laws  of  our  land  have  within  them  the  real  test  as  to 
v/hether  this  country  is  continuing  to  live  up  to  the  pattern  established  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  the  United  States.  To  them,  America  was  to  be  a  haven  for  the  oppressed  aind  per¬ 
secuted  peoples  of  the  world,  a  place  where  the  rights,  integrity  and  dignity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  personality  would  be  respected  by  both  the  government  and  the  people, 

Ihe  ideal,  although  advocated  and  espoused  by  all,  has  been  interpreted  differently  by 
various  individuals  and  groups.  There  are  those  who  feel  that  our  present  immigration  laws 
are  too  liberal,  letting  in  many  undesirable  people.  There  are  those  who  feel  they  are  not 
liberal  enough,  and  although  these  latter  have  no  desire  to  see  the  laws  abused  they  feel 
that  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  should  be  given  where  there  is  real  evidence  of  honesty  and 
sincerity  of  desire  to  enter  this  country. 
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The  McCarran  Omnibus  Bill 

The  McCarran  Omnibus  Immigration  Bill,  is  indicative  of  the  strength  of  the  forces  calling 
for  curtailment.  This  is  the  express  policy  as  called  fdr  by  the  author  of  S.  716,  Senator 
McCarran  of  Nevada. 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  codify,  revise  and  tighten  the  immigration,  deport¬ 
ation,  naturalization  and  expatriation  laws.  If  the  bill  becomes  law,  the  considered  judg¬ 
ment  of  many  is  that  most  of  the  advances  made  both  substantively  and  procedurally  in  recent 
years  in  immigration  matters  will  have  been  largely  wiped  out. 

The  bill  runs  to  279  pages,  and  because  of  the  attempt  to  coaify  all  our  immigration  laws  is 
naturally  very  technical.  We  cannot  cover  with  thoroughness  the  whole  bill  in  this  News¬ 
letter,  but  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  we  point  to  a  few  places  of  most  concern. 

First,  the  over-all  tendency  of  the  bill  is  to  place  greater  restrictions  than  ever  before 
on  immigration  into  this  country  and  on  the  securing  of  United  States  citizenship*  vVorld 
conditions,  especially  those  creating  large  numbers  of  refugees,  make  the  need  for  countries 
of  immigration  more  urgent  than  ever,  and  the  United  States  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
countries  best  able  to  absorb  immigrants.  Since  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  immi¬ 
gration  has  been  and  can  continue  to  be  good  for  this  country's  development^  since  there  is 
a  definite  moral  responsibility  to  help  provide  resettlement  ooportunitiesj  and  since  great¬ 
er  restrictiveness  would  have  a  very  adverse  world  effect,  opposition  should  be  expressed 
to  measures  which  make  it  more  difficult  for  hereto  fore  eligible  immigrants  to  enter  this 
country  or  to  secure  citizenship  here* 

Second,  the  McCarran  Bill  tends  to  concentrate  power  in  the  hands  of  administrative  officials, 
eliminating  regular  appeal  procedures  through  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals.  Existing 
provisions  for  judicial  review  should  be  retained. 

Third,  the  quota  provision  of  S,  716  seems  to  be  an  indirect  method  of  drastically  reducing 
the  total  quotas  available.  Rather  than  reducing  the  quotas,  more  flexibility  should  be 
provided,  A  system  of  preferences  is  established  in  the  bill.  30^  of  the  quota  is  assigned 
to  specialists  whose  entry  would  be  in  the  national  interest;  50$  to  parents  of  citizens; 
and  20$  to  spouses  or  children  of  residents.  These  preferences  consume  100$  of  the  quotas. 
From  previous  experience  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  50$  to  parents  will  ever  be  utilized. 
Because  of  this,  the  unused  remainder  of  all  quotas  will  be  lost  except  for  10$  which  is  to 
be  allocated  to  the  extent  of  one-half  to  brothers  and  sisters  of  citizens  and  the  balance 
to  non-quota  immigration* 

The  McCarran  Bill  does  establish  quotas  for  Japanese  and  other  Oriental  people,  thus  finally 
eliminating  the  racial  discrimination  features  of  our  law  as  established  by  the  Exclusion 
Act  of  192U.  The  elimination  of  race  as  a  bar  to  naturalization  and  extending  quotas  to 
all  Asiatic  countries  is  highly  commendable* 

Fourth,  it  seems  unsound  to  incorporate  into  our  permanent  immigration  law  restrictions 
directed  at  a  present  crisis  situation#  Thus  to  establish  as  a  basis  for  exclusion  or  de¬ 
portation  of  aliens,  past  or  present  membership  in  the  Communist  Party  or  related  organi¬ 
zation  seems  unwise.  Basically,  democracy  will  not  be  saved  hy  attempts  at  "thought  con¬ 
trol"  or  by  exclusion  or  expulsion  of  those  who  espouse  different  ideologies*  Apparently 
no  consideration  is  given  to  irtiether  or  not  people  have  renounced  communism*  Democracy  is 
a  dynamic  and  expanding  philosophy  which  can  be  saved  only  as  it  is  strengthened  from  with¬ 
in  and  practiced  to  the  utmost.  If  it  is  so  practiced  it  has  little  to  fear  from  any  com¬ 
peting  philosophy*  It  is  particularly  unfortunate  to  bar  students  or  visitors  on  account  of 
their  beliefs  since  contact  with  democracy  in  action  would  be  the  most  potent  force  to 
change  those  beliefs  and  send  back  new  ideas  with  them  to  their  respective  countries# 
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Fit'th,  as  the  bill  is  written,  it  makes  no  clear-cut  allowance  in  the  proposed  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  for  persons  frtio  are,  for  reasons  of  conscience,  unwilling  to  bear  arms*  The  oath  usei 
before  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  included  the  word  "defend,”  This  had  been  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  more  broad  than  merely  the  bearing  of  arms#  Under  the 
Internal  Security  Act  an  alternate  oath  was  provided  which  met  the  needs  of  most  who  hold  co 
scientious  scruples  against  the  bearing  of  arms.  Under  S,  716  this  alternate  oath  has  been 
eliminated.  Efforts  have  been  made  v.ith  the  Committee  working  on  the  bill  to  have  the  alter 
nate  oath  re-inserted  and  it  is  hoped  this  will  occur* 

U  M  T  COMMISSION  APPOINTED 

On  June  19  the  President  signed  the  bill  to  extend  Selective  Service  until  July  1,  1955 > 
lower  the  draft  age  to  18^,  and  set  up  a  system  of  universal  military  training  for  all  young 
men  for  the  first  time  in  the  nation’s  history,  Immiediately  after  signing  the  bill  he  sent 
to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  the  names  of  five  men  to  compose  the  National  Security  Train¬ 
ing  Commission,  They  are:  James  Wadsworth,  former  Representative  and  Senator  and  co-spon<| 
sor  of  the  Burke-Wadsworth  conscription  bill  in  19U0,  chairman;  William  L,  Clayton,  former  * 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  Dr,  Karl  T.  Compton  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  j 
chairman  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Universal  Military  Training  in  19U7;  Lt,  Gen, 
Raymond  S.  McLain;  and  Admiral  Thomas  C.  Kinkaid,  j 

The  first  duty  of  the  Commission  will  be  to  prepare  a  UMT  program  for  consideration  by  the  j 
Congress,  The  Commission  is  supposed  to  report  within  four  months  and  then  the  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  Committees  have  U5  days  in  irtiich  to  report  out  detailed  legislation  which  can  then  be  j 
called  up  at  any  time  for  debate  and  vote.  Advocates  of  UMT  are  driving  for  action  in  \ 

Congress  this  year,  if  possible*  ! 

DISARMAMENT  RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED  I 

Reoresentative  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt,  Jr,,  of  New  York  City  on  June  lU  introduced  H,  Con,  ^ 
Res.  122,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  This  resolution  declares 
that  the  objectives  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  should  include  obtaining 
agreements  for  effective  and  enforceable  universal  and  total  disarmament  in  all  weapons, 
conventional,  atomic,  superatomic,  biological,  and  chemical,  other  than  those  required  by 
nations  for  the  maintenance  of  domestic  order.  His  resolution  proposes  inspection  and  en¬ 
forcement  by  the  United  Nations  and  the  initiation  of  and  participation  in  a  world-wide  co¬ 
operative  program  of  economic  reconstruction  and  development  joined  in  by  all  nations  and 
channeled  through  the  United  Nations,  There  is  being  sent  to  you  under  separate  cover  a 
copy  of  the  text  of  the  resolution  and  a  speech  by  wir,  Roosevelt  explaining  it* 
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(Not  printed  at  Government  expense ) 


Conaressional  Uecord 

United  States  PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  Sl^CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 
of  America 


Representative  Roosevelt — Basic  Objectives  of  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15, 1951 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un¬ 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  and  statement: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  include: 

1.  Obtaining  agreements  for  effective  and 
enforceable  universal  and  total  disarmament 
in  all  weapons,  conventional,  atomic,  super- 
atomic,  biological,  and  chemical,  other  than 
those  required  by  nations  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  domestic  order; 

2.  Maicing  such  disarmament  enforceable 
by  granting  to  the  the  United  Nations  power 
to  enact,  interpret,  and  enforce  with  respect 
to  such  disarmament,  laws  binding  upon 
nations  and  individuals  and  power  to  enforce 
such  disarmament  by  United  Nations  con¬ 
tinued  insoection  and  control; 

8.  Initiation  of  and  participation  In  a 
world-wide  cooperative  program  of  economic 
reconstruction  and  development  Joined  in  by 
all  nations  and  channeled  through  the 
United  Nations. 

SrAmizNT  BT  Hon.  FBankun  D.  Roosxvixt, 
Jb. 

Faced  with  the  menace  of  Soviet-Com¬ 
munist  imperialism,  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  build  up  the  defenses  of  the  free  world. 
We  have  no  choice  but  to  rearm,  and  help 
our  friends  to  rearm,  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
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Union  conducts  a  political  offensive  backed 
by  the  greatest  mUitary  force-in-being  ever 
maintained  by  any  nation  in  time  of  peace. 

But,  while  this  is  true,  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  Soviet  threat  is  prlmarUy  a  political 
threat,  even  though  it  is  backed  by  mUltary 
force,  and  that  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  met 
solely  by  the  creation  of  countervaUing  mil¬ 
itary  power.  In  order  to  halt  Soviet  impe¬ 
rialism,  we  must  do  more  than  rearm.  We 
must  assume  the  political  initiative.  We 
must  oppose  the  false  promise  of  commu¬ 
nism  with  more  than  exposure  of  its  fraudu- 
lence — with  more,  even,  than  the  counter- 
proposition  of  a  promise  which  is  true.  We 
must  oppose  the  false  promise  with  a  policy 
which  demonstrates  in  action  the  fulfillment 
of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  mankind. 

A  common  fear  of  Soviet  aggression  is  but 
a  poor  cement  for  the  solidarity  of  the  free 
world.  A  common  determination  to  achieve 
those  positive  aims,  which  correspond  to  the 
universal  desires  of  mankind,  will  alone 
create  that  unity  and  strength  which  can 
make  the  free  world  invincible. 

There  are  at  least  two  desires,  or  aspira¬ 
tions,  which  are  rmiversal  among  all  men 
everywhere:  the  desire  to  be  freed  from  the 
overhanging  fear  of  recurring  wars,  and  the 
desire  to  be  liberated  from  the  scourge  of 
hunger,  disease,  ignorance,  and  grinding 
poverty. 

If  we  can  make  these  two  purposes  the 
avowed  alms  of  our  foreign  policy,  we  shall 
enable  the  majority  of  mankind  to  Join  us 
wholeheartedly  in  the  fight  for  freedom.  If 
we  do  more — ^If  we  make  it  clear  to  the  world 
that  we  are  not  only  committed  to  these 
pxirposes,  but  that  we  believe  in  their  attain¬ 
ability — ^that  we  are,  in  fact,  determined  that 
they  shall  be  attained — then  we  shall  have 
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forged  the  Instnunent  by  which  we  may  as- 
sme  the  ultimate  triumph  of  freedom  and 
decency  throughout  the  world. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  I  am  about 
to  introduce  is  to  initiate  the  first  steps  in  a 
positive  and  creative  policy  of  liberation 
from  fear  and  from  want. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  made  a  number  of 
moves  toward  the  elimination  of  war  and  a 
number  of  moves  toward  economic  recon¬ 
struction  and  development.  But  these 
moves  have  been  undertaken  in  the  shadow 
of  fear,  rather  than  in  the  inspiration  of 
hope.  They  have  been  designed  to  stop  the 
encroachment  of  tyranny,  rather  than  to 
start  the  march  of  freedom.  They  have  been 
improvised  against  the  threat  of  immediate 
dangers,  rather  than  deliberately  planned  to 
accomplish  long-range,  positive  purposes. 

We  have,  for  example,  recognized  that 
there  can  be  no  enduring  peace  without  uni¬ 
versal  disarmament.  We  have  favored  uni¬ 
versal  disarmament.  We  have  gone  further. 
In  regard  to  atomic  weapons,  we  have  recog¬ 
nized  that  there  can  be  no  universal  dis¬ 
armament  without  the  creation  of  an  au¬ 
thority,  superior  to  all  the  nation-states, 
which  could  enforce  disarmament.  We  have 
not  yet  followed  oxir  own  reasoning  to  the 
point  of  recognizing  that  what  is  true  of  A- 
bombs  and  H-bombs  is  equally  true  of  TNT 
bombs  and  all  the  other  so-called  conven¬ 
tional  weapons  of  warfare.  This  resolution 
Is  Intended  to  close  the  existing  gap  in  our 
reasoning  as  to  peace  and  disarmament.  It 
provides,  as  the  first  two  avowed  objectives 
of  our  foreign  policy: 

“1.  Obtaining  agreements  for  effective  and 
enforceable  universal  and  total  disarmament 
in  all  weapons,  conventional  atomic,  super- 
atomic,  biological,  and  chemical,  other  than 
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those  required  by  natlona  for  the  malnte« 
nance  of  domestic  orders;  and 

"2.  Making  such  disarmament  Irrevocable, 
and  enforceable  without  delay,  by  granting 
to  the  United  Nations  power  to  enact.  Inter¬ 
pret,  and  enforce  with  respect  to  such  dis¬ 
armament,  laws  binding  upon  nations  and 
individuals,  and  power  to  enforce  such  dis¬ 
armament  by  United  Nations  rigid  Inspec¬ 
tion  and  control.** 

I  am  not  unaware  that  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  these  two  alms  will  encounter  serious 
difficulties  and  obstacles — chiefly  In  the  form 
of  opposition  from  the  Soviet  regime.  Tet 
It  seems  to  me  that  to  refrain  from  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  purpose,  which  corresponds  to  the 
universal  aspirations  of  mankind — Including 
the  peoples  now  under  totalitarian  dictator¬ 
ship — simply  because  totalitarian  dictators 
will  object  Is  to  let  these  dictators  determine 
oiu*  policy. 

No  doubt  the  road  toward  universal  dis¬ 
armament  under  law  will  be  long  and  ardu¬ 
ous.  Nevertheless  It  is  the  only  road  that 
can  lead  to  lasting  peace.  It  Is  high  time 
that  we  set  out  upon  It.  Moreover,  1  am 
convinced  that,  once  we  do  embark  upon 
this  course,  we  shall  find  support  In  many 
quarters  which  are  now  Inclined  toward 
neutrality  In  what  seems  to  them  a  sterile 
struggle  for  military  ascendancy. 
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The  third  proposal  In  this  resolution  de¬ 
clares,  as  the  avowed  objective  of  our  foreign 
policy: 

"The  Initiation  of  and  participation  In  a 
World-Wide  cooperative  program  of  economic 
reconstruction  and  development  joined  In 
by  all  nations  and  channeled  through  the 
United  Nations.** 

The  emphasis  here  lies  upon  two  phrases: 
"joined  In  by  all  nations”  and  “channelled 
throrigh  the  United  Nations.** 

The  first  phrase  means  what  It  says: 
Namely,  that  the  program  would  be  open 
to  all  nations.  Including  those  under  Soviet 
domination  provided  that  they  prove  them¬ 
selves  willing  to  cooperate.  If  the  Soviets 
should  prove  willing  to  cooperate,  the  cold 
war  will  have  all  but  ended.  If  they  refuse, 
they  will  have  excluded  themselves  and  their 
satellites — ^they  will  have  assumed  the  onus 
of  continuing  the  cold  war  and  of  depriving 
their  peoples  of  the  program’s  benefits. 

If  this  proposal  seems  a  radical  departure 
from  our  present  policy,  let  me  remind  you 
of  the  sentence  spoken  by  Secretary  Mar¬ 
shall,  on  June  5,  1647,  when  be  made  his 
famous  Marshall  plan  speech:  “Our  policy,** 
he  said,  “is  not  directed  against  any  country 
or  doctrine,  but  against  hunger,  poverty, 
desperation,  chaos.**  This  proposal  merely 


reverts  to  the  wise  statesmanship  of  that 
utterance.  TO  refrain  from  making  the 
proposal  because  the  Russians  might  stage 
mother  walkout,  as  they  did  In  1947,  Is  again 
to  let  Moscow  make  our  policy. 

The  political  and  the  economic  approaches 
to  peace  go  hand  In  hand.  Neither  can  suc¬ 
ceed  without  the  other.  l!,ach  sustains  and 
strengthens  the  other.  Neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  other  nation  can  make  Its 
maximum  contribution  until  such  contribu¬ 
tion  can  be  made  out  of  savings  In  arma¬ 
ment  expenditures  resulting  from  the  dis¬ 
armament  program. 

Endowing  the  United  Nations  with  greater 
power  will  make  It  a  more  effective  Instru¬ 
ment  for  economic  cooperation.  Channel¬ 
ing  economic  reconstruction  and  develop¬ 
ment  through  the  United  Nations  will 
strengthen  Its  prestige  and  demonstrate  the 
need  for  making  It  an  organization  en¬ 
dowed  with  real  power. 

I  Introduce  this  resolution  In  the  firm 
conviction  that  Its  adoption  will  prove  the 
first  great  step  toward  the  development  of 
r.  policy  of  liberation,  which  will  command 
the  allegiance  of  all  mankind  and  which 
will  not  only  insure  the  continued  freedom 
of  the  free  but  spread  freedom  to  the  far¬ 
thest  and  darkest  corners  of  the  earth. 


s.  •.  ceviminRT  rRiRTia*  erricf  ■  itii 
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